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THE VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN IN ILLINOIS 


Preliminary Report By RALPH E. McCoy, Illinois Director 


The magnificent spirit of cooperation 
that librarians, board members and citizens 
at large have shown in the Victory Book 
Campaign in Illinois is enough to make 
any librarian proud of the part libraries 


vicTory 


BOOK CAMPAIGN: 
— 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: “AMERICAN RED CROSS 
UNITED SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS FOR NATIONAL DEFENJE INC 


are playing in this phase of our national 
emergency. There has not been a single 
instance of a refusal or expression of dis- 
interest. The Campaign to secure books 
for the men in the armed forces has, 
throughout the state, been made a com- 
munity affair worthy of community support. 

Library boards have met in special ses- 
sion; civic organizations have volunteered; 
persons who had no books to give have 
given money. Books have flooded into 
libraries almost before containers could be 
set up and plans made. Everywhere per- 
sons have been eager to give their services 
and their books. Small libraries, as well as 
the large ones are participating with equal 
enthusiasm. Unique ideas for publicity 
and collection of books have sprung up 
throughout the State. Newspapers and the 
radio have swung into action. 

Secretary of State Edward J. Hughes, in 
urging participation in the drive, stated 


“The men in our armed forces are a cross- 
section of American life. For relaxation 
and inspiration, they need good books. 
Give the men books that you, yourself, 
value.” 

The few collections that, at this early 
date, have found their way to the de- 
pository libraries have been of unusually 
good quality, an indication that local pub- 
licity has stressed “no attic cleanings 
wanted,” and more positively “Give a book 
you have enjoyed—Give a book you would 
rather keep.” 

The Victory Book Campaign is sponsored 
nationally by the American Library. Asso- 
ciation, the United Service Organizations 
and the American Red Cross. Althea War- 
ren, librarian of the Los Angeles Public 
Library, is National Director, with Head- 
quarters in the Empire State Building, 
New York. 

The Campaign in Illinois is sponsored by 
the Illinois Library Association and the 
Illinois State Library, with the cooperation 
of the American Red Cross, the USO and 
the librarian of the Army 6th Corps Area. 
Ralph E. McCoy is State Director, with 
headquarters at the Illinois State Library, 
Springfield. Volunteer office help has been 
furnished by members of the State Library 
staff who work under the direction of Mrs. 
Marie Roberts. 

Library Region 2, which is composed of 
Cook, DuPage, Kane and Will Counties, is 
organized as a separate metropolitan unit, 
under the direction of A. Kroch, Chicago 
bookseller and Carl B. Roden, librarian of 
the Chicago Public Library. This unit has 
set a goal of 1,000,000 books. Book dealers 
and libraries in this area are participating 
wholeheartedly. 

In each downstate community the Vic- 
tory Book Campaign is directed by the 
local librarian, a board member, or a prom- 
inent lay citizen. Campaigns are planned 
locally, with suggestions offered from time 
to time by State Headquarters. Instruc- 
tions for sorting, sent from State Head- 
quarters, direct that books are to be 
separated as to: Books appropriate for 
soldiers; Books unappropriate (which will 
be sent to defense areas); Rare books; and 
Books in such bad condition that they can 
only be sold for old paper. 

When the books are separated by the 
local libraries, they will be taken by volun- 
teer help, whenever possible, to one of the 
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20 regional depositories set up in Illinois.* 
Here the books will be re-checked, accord- 
ing to special needs of the soldiers, sailors 
and marines, and sent to nearby camps, 


IDEAS PUT 


under the direction of John M. Connor of 
National Headquarters, who has a list of 
the needs of every camp, station, post, 
USO House, etc. in the United States. 


TO WORK 


The Following Ideas Have Been Taken at Random From Reports of More Than 200 
Local Directors of the VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN in Illinois 


The house-to-house canvass has proved a 
popular method in both large and small 
communities—approximately 25 committees 
adopting this plan. Boy and Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, grade and high school 
students and newspaper carriers are all 
being used in the canvass. 

In Batavia the Defense Council is pro- 
viding trucks to collect books at the same 
time as a community-wide collection of 
scrap iron, paper, etc. 

Springfield has set Sunday afternoon, 
February 8, as the date of collection. The 
city has been divided into sections. All 
available trucks have been requisitioned; 
union men have donated their services and 
business firms the equipment. The drive 
will be preceded with a barrage of pub- 
licity that would put Herr Goebbels to 
shame! 

Colleges have unanimously chosen to co- 
operate with the local directors. At Prin- 
cipia College, a dormitory competition is 
being held. A letter from a former stu- 
dent at Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, now in camp, drew a vivid picture of 
the soldiers’ hunger for reading material. 
The letter, received by the librarian was 
published in the College paper. 

In Decatur, a copy of Ethel Vance’s 
“Escape,” autographed by Norma Shearer 
who played in the screen version, was 
auctioned off and the money used to pur- 
chase other books. 

Newspapers and radio stations have 
given excellent publicity. The Mt. Sterling 
Democrat-Message featured the Book Drive 
in one issue. One of the most unique 
pieces of newspaper publicity appeared in 
the Freeport Journal-Standard —a picture 
of a Chesapeake Bay retriever bringing a 
book to the public library. 

In many counties where there is only one 
public library, that library has taken the 
initiative in collecting books from the 
entire county. This has been with the co- 
operation of county superintendents of 
schools. A meeting of 122 rural teachers 
was held in the office of the county super- 
intendent of schools of Stephenson County 


* The following libraries are serving as 
regional depositories in_the Victory Book 
Campaign in_Illinois: Belleville, Blooming- 
ton, Cairo, DeKalb, Dixon, East St. Louis, 
Freeport, Kankakee, Kewanee, Marion, Mat- 
toon, Moline, Mt. Vernon, Peoria, Quincy, 
Rockford, Savanna, Springfield, Urbana, and 
Waukegan. 


to discuss plans for the Book Drive. County 
superintendents in Hardin and Henderson 
Counties, where there are no public libra- 
ries, are directing the drive. In many 
other counties the superintendent is using 
his office as a collection center for books 
brought in by rural teachers. 

Carlinville holds the distinction of being 
the first to report delivery of books to the 
depository, and Freeport the first depository 
to send books to the final goal— A USO 
house at Rockford. 

Moline has sent handbills to every home 
in the city. All retail members of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Pontiac will 
serve as collection centers. In Taylorville 
the librarian reports that a pile of books 
has been placed in the center of the library 
with a sign “Make it grow.” An attractive 
window display of books, with posters, is 
announced in Wood River. Peoria is en- 
closing circulars with bank statements. 

In a number of cities manufacturers have 
donated cartons for deposit stations. In 
several communities Sunday School teach- 
ers have asked members of the classes to 
bring books. Ministers have announced the 
drive from the pulpits; mayors have made 
proclamations. 

In several communities children have 
taken home mimeographed announcements 
of the book drive. Orion has sent a letter 
to every town and rural box-holder. In 
Western Springs every woman in the vil- 
lage is requested to “have the man in your 
household select the book.” Quincy is 
using a truck with a large sign as a collec- 
tion center. DeKalb has_ distributed 
brightly colored cards to be placed in the 
windows of homes attracting the house-to- 
house canvassers for books. 

Carbondale, a town of 8,000 population, 
brought in 1,150 good books. The director 
is a student in the Southern Illinois Normal 
University. 

Earl Browning, librarian of the Peoria 
Public Library, is working with librarians 
in that region of the state for the smooth 
working of the campaign. Marion has also 
encouraged the surrounding towns to par- 
ticipate. Both these libraries are De- 
positories for the area in which they are 
situated. 

The Putnam.County Library has set a 
goal of 5,280 books—one book for every 
citizen in the county. This number of 
books is larger than the number of volumes 
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in the county library. The librarian 
writes, “The goal is high, but a high goal 
brings hard work when the cause is a good 
one.” 

In at least four areas where there are 
twin or tri-cities, the communities are 
working jointly; for example, Champaign- 
Urbana—LaSalle, Peru and Oglesby. 

An indication of the way the books are 


coming in—Freeport announces it received 
624 books the first day of the drive. The 
Junior and Central High Schools of De- 
catur contributed 1,500 books, making a 
total of 4,000 volumes for that city in the 
first week of the drive. One town of 500 
population reports “We haven’t many 
books to send, but what we have are all 
good ones.” 


IT ALL BEGAN WITH A BOOK FOR A SOLDIER! 


The interesting story of Edward Everett 
Ayer and his gifts of Indian material to 
Chicago’s Newberry Library is told in the 
Chicago Tribune’s “A Line o’ Type or 
Two” December 2. The account is par- 
ticularly fitting because of the Victory Book 
Campaign now in progress. The story as it 
appeared is as follows: 

The Newberry library contains the largest 
collection of material concerning the Amer- 
ican Indian tribes in the United States. 
Its value at current market prices is incal- 
culable. How this came about is an in- 
teresting story in the American way of life, 
and George B. Utley, the Newberry’s li- 
brarian, tells it well. We heard him re- 
view the career of Edward Everett Ayer 
at the Cliff Dwellers club the other night, 
and discovered a new chapter—new to us 
—in the Chicago epic. 

A young Civil War army officer on duty 
in southern Arizona found a book in his 
barracks. Life was dull on the desert, 
so he started to read it. It was the first 
book, aside from elementary school texts, 
that he had ever tackled. After 15 pages, 
he fell in love with it. The work was 
Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico.” The 
pageant of Aztec history fitting into his 
own observations of Indian life in the far 
west, aroused his imagination and gave him 
a lifelong intellectual hobby. 

After completing his service, Ayer re- 
turned to the parental farm near Harvard, 
Ill. On a business trip into Chicago, he 
found a bookstore—the first he had ever 
seen. He asked for “The Conquest of 
Mexico” and was offered a set of ‘five 
volumes containing that classic and its 
companion work, “The Conquest of Peru,” 
for $17.50. He had only $3 to spare, and 
asked if the book dealer would sell on op- 
tion, holding the set until he could com- 
plete the purchase. “Take them,” he was 
told, “and pay the rest when you can.” 

. . Edward Everett Ayer had a warm 
spot in his heart for Chicago ever after- 
ward. 

He thrived in business, supplying rail- 
road ties to the empire builders of national 
transportation. Every year large amounts 
of his rapidly increasing fortune went into 
his library of Indian lore. He also bought 
costumes, art work, weapons and every- 
thing that bore the Indian racial mark, 


much of it through personal contact with 
the tribes. 

In the Field museum you will find the 
Ayer collection of Indian belongings—the 
second largest in the country. Incidentally, 
Edward Everett Ayer persuaded Marshall 
Field to found that institution. 

The house in which the Ayer collections 
grew, before they went into the Newberry 
and the Field museum, still stands. You 
will find it at the northeast corner of State 
and Banks Streets. 


NOTES ON THE VBC 


Dr. P. L. Windsor, librarian emeritus, 
University of Illinois, has volunteered to 
assist depository librarians in the Victory 
Book Campaign by identifying and evalu- 
ating rate, and out-of-print books. The 
Victory Book Campaign is fortunate in 
having the expert advice of Dr. Windsor, 
who not only has had many years of ex- 
perience in evaluating books, but was 
actively engaged in library war service dur- 
ing the last war. 


“The government is finding now, as it 
did in 1917, that an abundant diet of print 
is just as essential for the Navy and Army 
as beans and meat stew and the proud 
parade of many kinds of pie. Napoleon set 
the style of carrying a library on his cam- 
paigns. John Paul Jones supplied books 
on navigation to his men. 

In the Civil War a few of the New Eng- 
land Regiments had as many as 5,000 
books—Dickens, T. S. Arthur, Maria Edge- 
worth and the Army and Navy Melodies 
which were carried along in stout locked 
cases. In the Spanish American War a 
private who was discovered with a set of 
correspondence school text books was told 
to get rid of them by the sergeant, but had 
them restored by the captain. . . . 

Over two and one-half million books were 
given to start libraries in the 35 big camps 
in this Country and in France during the 
first World War. The first books to be re- 
ceived in the 1942 Victory Book Campaign 
were from America’s ‘first lady,’ Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 


ALTHEA WARREN, National Director, 
VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. 
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Wars and rumors of war are responsible 
for a decrease in the nation’s reading and 
for drastic changes in the types of books 
read during 1941, according to the an- 
nual survey of reading interests by the 
American Library Association. The report 
is based on summaries by librarians in 
representative communities all over the 
country.* 

The Association finds that readers have 
been thinking seriously about world condi- 
tions and the war, if their choice of library 
books proves anything; that they have been 
thinking in terms of what might happen to 
them as the war progresses. Shirer’s 
“Berlin Diary” was voted the most popular 
book of the year in all libraries responding. 

The Norfolk (Va.) Public Library re- 
ported that books on the war abroad and 
happenings in the world at large were 
greatly in demand before December 8. 
Since then requests have been numerous 
for books on home defense, particularly 
blackouts, shelters and fire-fighting. Before 
December 8 no libraries excepting those in 
a few coastal cities reported any appreciable 
interest in defense measures. 

Next in demand to books about the war 
and world conditions come requests for 
books and material on jobs and defense 
industry. While there is some decrease in 
circulation in almost all libraries due to in- 
crease in employment and work hours, 
training and industrial centers report an 
all-time peak circulation of technical books. 
Reference and reading rooms everywhere 
report an increase in use and in the number 
of questions asked. 

The Science and Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Denver Public Library is 
swamped with requests for books on de- 
fense industry from those who have jobs or 
expect to get them. Approximately 75 
per cent of their book circulation is in this 
field. Similar reports come from San 
Diego (Cal.), Portland (Ore.), Cleveland 
and other manufacturing cities. Emphasis 
just now is on machine shop practice, radio 
and aeronautics, with special demand in 
certain localities for books on industries of 
local importance, such as mining and ship- 
building. 

While people in Cleveland have been 
reading fewer books than formerly, the 
Cleveland Public Library indicates that 
there is “an unprecedented increase in de- 


*Tllinois libraries reporting in the survey 
were Chicago, Evanston, Peoria and Spring- 
eld, 


READING INTERESTS IN 1941 


mands for Spanish and Portuguese gram- 
mars and books on Latin America. Also 
there has been a noticeable demand by 
refugees for American history. Books on 
handicraft and hobbies have fallen off 
greatly. Readers either haven’t the time or 
can afford to buy the things they’ve been 
making for themselves. There is great in- 
terest in reading about practical farming 
and the back to the land movement, 
showing a realization and interest in pre- 
paring for the post-war years.” 

The Cincinnati Public Library sums up 
the situation by pointing out that although 
the public is reading less, an analysis of 
circulation statistics shows a _ continuing 
trend along more serious lines. ‘Increased 
employment,” it states, “has always 
brought about a corresponding decrease in 
the circulation of fiction and the lighter 
types of reading and an emphasis on books 
dealing with practical problems and _ in- 
formation.” 

Librarians were asked what trends in 
fiction tastes are conspicuous when com- 
pared with those of the last ten years. 
Most libraries reported that historical fic- 
tion was by far the most popular. Novels 
with American history background were 
particularly in demand in every region of 
the nation. Sophisticated sex novels treat- 
ing of triangles, vicious circles and smart 
decadence are not the sure-fire successes 
they were ten years ago. Americans also 
seem to have lost their taste for proletarian 
fiction. 

Along with the ever popular mysteries 
and westerns, people today want spiritual 
themes and meaty novels about personal 
relationships familiar to everybody. Family 
chronicles are perennial favorites. 

Libraries in all parts of the country 
agreed that people were not reading novels 
with war background. Even good adven- 
ture stories like “Above Suspicion” by 
Helen MacInnes, on the best seller lists for 
several months, will not move off library 
shelves in some communities because the 
plots hinge on espionage or conflict. The 
east and west coasts cannot supply demand 
for non-fiction on the war, but people want 
facts instead of fancy even here, say libra- 
rians in many cities. 

There are exceptions in individual cases, 
such as Hemingway’s “For Whom the Bell 
Tolls” and Knight’s “This Above All,” 
which ranked high in popularity every- 
where. 

No novel touched the record established 
by Cronin’s “Keys of the Kingdom” which 
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is in steady demand in almost all libraries 
canvassed. This bears out the observation 
of many librarians that a noticeable num- 
ber of readers find special satisfaction in 
novels with a spiritual theme, in times of 
world depression or crisis. The “Oracles of 
Nostradamus,” a translation of prophecies 
by a medieval sage, is enjoying a vogue 
which may be due to the same interest in 
unusual powers of the human mind and 
spirit. 

Usually library readers request titles 
which have had great publicity either 
through book club selections or advertise- 
ment or through adaptation in the movies. 
Because they were written by local authors 
or because of local interest at the moment 
some books have great popularity in cer- 
tain sections of the country. Thus, Georgia 
is reading ‘‘Native Son,” according to the 
Atlanta Public Library, perhaps because of 
the current interest in the Negro question. 
The war and European politics are re- 
sponsible for the popularity of many titles. 
“Mein Kampf,” “Out of the Night,” 
“White Cliffs of Dover,” “Blood, Sweat and 
Tears” are some of the most popular books 
of non-fiction read during 1941. 

Librarians report that requests continue 
to be received for books that have dropped 
from best seller lists. “Northwest Pas- 
sage” and “How Green Was My Valley” 
are almost as popular as they were last 
year, while “Gone With the Wind” is still 
cropping up in reports from a few libraries. 

Questioned about the reading interests of 
children, librarians reported that stories 
and biographies with American background 
were arousing more interest than formerly. 
Most libraries pointed out that this is due 
in large measure to special stimulation by 
school assignment, home discussion, radio 
programs and movie shorts. Books on 
Latin America, especially Mexico, are also 
popular with child patrons. Several libra- 
rians commented that children will read 
good stories whatever their background and 
that books which point a moral or stress 
particular ideals at the expense of the story 
never meet with general success. Interest 
is waning in books on countries outside the 
Americas, according to many libraries, al- 
though some like “Heidi,” ‘““Good Master,” 
and “Chateau of the Swan” are still as 
popular as ever. 

Comic strip books are evidently not 
affecting library reading in a very marked 
degree, since librarians report that they are 
not disturbed about their competition with 
library books. They comment that children 
who have learned to read what the library 
provides take comic strip books in their 
stride, if they read them at all, while chil- 
dren who read only the comic strips do not 
usually have sufficient reading ability to 
use library books. 

To develop wider tastes, children’s libra- 
rians recommend books which have some of 


the comic strip’s color, appeal to sense of 
humor, and vivid action. A few suggested 
are “Honk the Moose,” “To Think That I 
Saw It on Mulberry Street,” the Walt Dis- 
ney books, “Doctor Doolittle” and “T- 
Model Tommy.” 


The pressure of current events is re- 
flected in the reading of high school boys 
and girls. Always favorites, demand has 
soared for books on nursing, aviation, and 
radio. According to the librarian of the 
Baltimore public library, there is a strong 
tendency in this group to read more non- 
fiction than formerly, perhaps because prac- 
tical interest is strong today, and because 
more interesting non-fiction is written for 
the high school age. 


The senior high school group is reading 
books like “Escape,” “Out of the Night,” 
“Berlin Diary” as avidly as their elders, in 
some sections of the country. But the pub- 
lic library of Oakland, California is doubt- 
ful about the spontaneity of their interest. 
The librarian says boys and girls in Oak- 
land” seem quite oblivious of world affairs.” 
Many libraries indicate it is impossible to 
determine how much interest is due to 
school assignments. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


Libraries throughout the nation observed 
the 150th anniversary of the Bill of Rights 
on December 15, 1941. In honor of the 
occasion, Archibald MacLeish, librarian of 
Congress, furnished to libraries a facsimile 
of the first page of the Bill of Rights which 
is now deposited in the National Archives 
in Washington. 


The Library of Congress owns 26 rare 
facsimiles of famous American documents 
and letters, four of which are presented at 
this time and shown under glass: The Star 
Spangled Banner in the handwriting of its 
author, Francis Scott Key; the first page 
of Thomas Jefferson’s original draft of the 
Declaration of Independence; George Wash- 
ington’s reply to the letter from Colonial 
Nichola which contained a subtle offer of 
the Crown of the United States; the page 
of James Monroe’s Message to Congress in 
which he first established the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


The annual conference of the American 
Library Association will be held June 22- 
27, 1942 in Milwaukee. General sessions 
will be held in the arena of the Milwaukee 
auditorium. 


Because of the interest of its patrons in 
news events, the Geneseo Public Library 
has installed a radio in the Mothers’ Room 
of the library. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What’s News in Illinois Library Service 


INCREASED REVENUE FOR 
LIBRARIES 


Pontiac, Riverside and Fairbury have 
taken advantage of the new provision in 
the law to increase the library tax levy. 
Pontiac, on November 29, voted 1.8 mill 
tax by a vote of 462 to 38. On November 
25, Riverside, by a vote of 369 to 55 ap- 
proved a maximum tax of 2 mills. On 
December 4, the voters of Fairbury ap- 
proved the raise of the library tax from 
1.2 mills to 2 mills by a vote of 230 to 8. 

The village of Skokie established a new 
library November 4 by a vote of 2 to 1, 
using the 1.2 mills rate. The village of 
Grayslake, by a vote of 128 to 20, estab- 
lished a new library at 1.2 mills. Neither 
village took advantage of the new provision 
in the law. Word has been received from 
Tuscola that the city council has called 
for a special election to secure the maxi- 
mum library tax. 

In many communities in the State, in- 
come from taxes for the support of the 
library has dwindled during the depression 
years due to the lowered valuation of prop- 
erty. For this reason, the General As- 
sembly last year authorized the raising of 
the tax levy from the 1.2 mill maximum to 
a 2 mill maximum, by local referendum. 

See article by Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, 
“Raising the Library Tax Levies” in the 
January, 1942 issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIEs, 
p. 12. 


AURORA LIBRARY ANNIVERSARY 


The Aurora Public Library celebrated its 
60th anniversary this winter. In 1838, 50 
years before the establishment of a free 
public library in Aurora, a group of men 
founded the first library in that com- 
munity by paying a $2 subscription fee 
each. The group was called “The Young 
Men’s Association” and assembled a col- 
lection of about 600 books. The first post- 
master of Aurora was librarian. The pres- 
ent library building was erected in 1904 
with funds from Andrew Carnegie. James 
Shaw, who became librarian in 1888, held 
his office for 42 years. Today, three-fifths 
of the library’s 87,000 books are distributed 
in branch libraries; every third citizen of 
Aurora has a card in the Public Library. 
Miss Elinor Plain is the present librarian. 


MEETING ON LIBRARY 
COOPERATION 


A representative group of Illinois li- 
brarians met in Springfield, December 8, 
with Herbert A. Kellar, director, Experi- 
mental Division of Library Cooperation, 
Library of Congress. The meeting was 
called by the Illinois State Library at the 
request of Dr. Kellar to discuss the various 
methods of cooperation as presented in the 
“Memoranda on Library Cooperation” is- 
sued by Dr. Kellar in September, 1941. 

The topics discussed included union 
catalogs, cooperative processing and ex- 
change, interlibrary lending, storage ware- 
houses, the acquisition of research materials 
and post war planning. , 

Dr. Kellar interpreted the policies and 
program of the Library of Congress to the 
librarians attending, who in turn offered 
suggestions of ways that the Library of 
Congress might be of help to librarians in 
Illinois. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORD 
COLLECTION 


The Oak Park Public Library is building 
a phonograph record collection. This col- 
lection has been made possible through the 
efforts of a local citizen, Dr. J. H. Kiles, 
who initiated the plan and who secured 
more than $1,000 in subscriptions. The li- 
brary will furnish a specially built book- 
case to hold the records and will bear the 
expense of circulation and replacing of worn 
out records. According to Elsie McKay, 
librarian, the plan is to have only records 
of classical music with a few speech re- 
cordings. Records will be issued for one 
week limit, six records to a patron. 

Oak Park has also installed a Recordak 
machine at the main library, charging 
books by microphotography. 


A Chinese translation of Sherlock Holmes 
is among a collection of 50 books written 
in the Cantonese dialect in the Hardin 
Square branch of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. 
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KATHARINE L. SHARP 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The Katharine L. Sharp scholarship, 
which carries a stipend of $300 and exemp- 
tion from tuition, will be awarded by the 
faculty of the University of Illinois Library 
School in March, 1942. The award is 
made for the second year of study in Li- 
brary Science. Application should be filed 
with the Director of the School, Dr. Carl 
M. White, Urbana, Illinois, before March 
1. Application blanks may be _ secured 
upon request. 

This scholarship was endowed in 1933 by 
the University of Illinois Library School 
Association as a memorial to the founder 
of the Library School. The present Kath- 
arine L. Sharp scholar is Katharine L. 
Kinder. Others who have held this scholar- 
ship are: 

Lucy B. Foote, head cataloger, Hill 
Memorial Library, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, University, Louisiana. 

Donald W. Kohlstedt, assistant profes- 
sor, Library School, Ontario College of 
Education, University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Katherine A. Brose, head, Loan Depart- 
ment, Mills College Library, Mills College, 
California. 

Ruth M. Heiss, Department of Industry 
and Science, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Felix Snider, assistant librarian, State 
— College Library, Cape Girardeau, 

Marion Milczewski, assistant to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 


JOINT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


A new feature in regional planning has 
recently been completed in Nashville, Tenn., 
where three neighboring institutions of 
higher learning—George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Scarritt College and Vander- 
bilt University—have combined their li- 
brary resources in one building and under 
one management. The result is the “Joint 
University Library,” with Dr. A. F. Kuhl- 
man, director. The new building was dedi- 
cated December 6. 

“The libraries’ book resources and serv- 
ices and all of the other library resources 
and services of the three cooperating in- 
stitutions, are jointly controlled and admin- 
istered by one board of library trustees— 
one joint faculty library committee, one 
director of libraries, and one treasurer. 

“This cooperative library enterprise is 
designed as the next step toward the real- 
ization of a great regional university center 
in Nashville. . . .” 


LIBRARY LITERATURE 


THE SMALL PuBLic LIBRARY; ORGANIZA- 
TION, ADMINISTRATION, SERVICE. By L. 
Marion Moshier and Helena S. LeFevre, 
American Library Association, Chicago, 
1942. 

This is a guide to the fundamentals of 
library administration for the small library. 
It discusses the subject under such head- 
ings as The Library in the Community, 
The Library Staff, The Physical Plan, The 
Book Collection, Technical and Mechanical 
Procedures, and give such miscellaneous in- 
formation as telephone service, record 
keeping, cooperation with schools, and pub- 
lic relations work. 


EpUCATIONAL MOorTION PICTURE FOR LI- 
BRARIES. By Gerald D. MacDonald, 
American Library Association, Chicago, 
1942. 

This discusses the library’s responsibility 
with respect to educational motion pictures, 
the place of films in the community edu- 
cational pattern and what the library 
might well do about it. A special feature 
of the book is the detailed discussion of 
film forums and the possibilities of films 
in adult education work. Information is 
given on the care and preservation of 
films and starting a film library. The book 
is the result of a study and field: trip 
financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. 


ADMINISTERING LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Jewel Gard- 
iner and Leo B. Baisden, American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago, 1942. 


This book is planned not only for those 
actively engaged in school library work but 
also for the superintendent of schools, the 
elementary principal, the classroom teacher, 
and those persons who are engaged in the 
training of school librarians. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN AMERICAN History. By 
Henry P. Beers, second edition revised 
and enlarged. H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York. 


Over 3,500 titles have been added to this 
new edition including many which appeared 
before the first edition was published, as 
well as new publications discovered up to 
the fall of 1941. 


BOOK STORE IN THE LIBRARY 


A new idea for increasing library rev- 
enue has been devised by the Friends of 
the Plum Memorial Library at Lombard. 
This group is sponsoring a small book store 
in the library building where catalog prices 
for books will be charged leaving a margin 
of profit which will be devoted to improv- 
ing the library stock. 
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SUMMER COURSES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago has prepared a spe- 
cial program for the summer of 1942 for 
librarians who wish (1) to attend short 
institutes and conferences, (2) to engage 
in the activities of library workshops, or 
(3) to pursue courses in the School or in 
other departments of the University which 
lead to degrees. 

The summer quarter is divided into two 
terms of five weeks each. A Workshop for 
College Librarians will be held July 27- 
August 28. 

The Workshop for School Librarians will 
be held June 20-August 28 and will pro- 
vide opportunities and facilities for the ex- 
perienced school librarian to work with 
other teachers on problems relating to the 
library in the school and to select and use 
materials in various school situations. 

The Institute for Reference Librarians 
(June 29-July 10, 1942) is intended not 
only for library administrators and staff 
members, but also for other scholars and 
teachers concerned with the _ reference 
functions of libraries. 

The Conference for Students of Reading 
is to be held June 24-27. The central 
theme will be “The Improvement of Read- 
ing.” It will consider at length the pro- 
cedures and techniques by which teachers 
and school officers can improve the scope 
and content of the reading program and 
the type of guidance provided for pupils in 
elementary schools, high schools, and junior 
colleges. 


LIBRARY FELLOWSHIPS 


The University of Chicago will offer 
three fellowships of $1,000 each for the 
academic year 1942-43 in its Graduate Li- 
brary School. The fellowships are awarded 
by the President on the recommendation 
of the Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships. The following attainments 
are required: 

a) the possession of a Bachelor’s Degree 
equivalent, or approximately equivalent, 
to that conferred by leading colleges 
and universities 

b) completion of at least one year in an 
accredited library school 

c) at least one year of library experience 
under approved conditions. 

In addition to the above requirements, 
special consideration will be given to pub- 
lications and manuscripts showing ability 
on the part of the candidates to conduct 
original studies. 

Forms to be used in making application 
for admission, and for fellowships may be 


obtained by writing the Graduate Library 
School, The University of Chicago. Appli- 
cations must be in the hands of the Dean 
of the Graduate Library School on or be- 
fore March 1, 1942. 


PERSONALS 


ELIZABETH CONOVER has been appointed 
librarian of Lincoln Library, Springfield, 
to succeed MARTHA WILSON who has re- 
tired after 20 years of service to the li- 
brary. Miss Conover has been a member 
of the library staff since 1931 and was 
named acting librarian when Miss Wilson 
was given a year’s leave of absence in 1940. 
Miss Conover is a graduate of Simmons 
Library School. 


CARLETON B. JozcKEL, will succeed 
Louis RouND WILSON, as dean of the Grad- 
uate Library School, according to an an- 
nouncement by President Robert M. Hut- 
chins of the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Wilson, dean since the Graduate Library 
School was established in 1932, reaches the 
retirement age in 1942. Dr. Joeckel, an 
authority on library administration, will 
assume the duties of dean in the fall of 
1942. 


AMELIA KRIEG has resigned her position 
as assistant director of the University of 
Illinois Library School to become head of 
the Seattle Public Library catalog depart- 
ment. Until a successor to Miss Krieg is 
named, the work in this position will be 
directed by Professors Anne M. Boyd and 
E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., who head commit- 
tees on placement and internal educational 
programs, respectively. 


MILDRED TREMAN succeeds Mrs. Hope 
W. GINGLES as head of the juvenile de- 
partment of the Moline Public Library. 
HELEN BLIss succeeds DorotHy Scott AsH 
as head of the circulation department. 


AIR COLLEGE LIBRARY 


A new library building for the use of 
students and faculty of Parks Air College 
was opened November 1. The building is 
a one-story Colonial structure, similar in 
design to the adjoining classrooms and 
dormitories. The library has one large 
reading room with flourescent lighting. 
The section of stacks is partitioned off from 
the rest of the room. 

The librarian, Willard K. Dennis, a 
graduate of the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, has announced that an elec- 
tive course in the use of the library is now 
offered to Air College students. 
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COMMUNITY SCHOOLS FOR ADULTS 


The second annual adult education school 
was begun in Freeport last month. Twenty- 
six courses are offered at the two high 
schools on Tuesday evenings. A much 
larger registration was expected this year 
than last. The school was organized last 
year by the Public Library and is now a 
joint community enterprise. Courses in- 
clude interior decorating, business English, 
defense from the kitchen, and brush-up 
typing. 

The Lincoln Library, Springfield, opened 
its spring series of the Community School 
for Adults, February 2. Classes will be 
held each Monday night for ten weeks. 
Courses include community orchestra, con- 
sumer education, etching, farm manage- 
ment, first aid, nutrition, Springfield round 
table, and square and folk dancing. The 
Lincoln Library has for two years con- 
ducted the Community School for Adults 
which more than 3,000 people have at- 
tended. This marks a new venture for li- 
braries and has served as an inspiration to 
many other libraries throughout the country 
to extend their services. 


WAR INFORMATION CENTERS 


The American Library Association Execu- 
tive Board has recommended that all li- 
braries today establish themselves as war 
information centers for the benefit of the 
general public, as well as technical workers. 
It recommended that the services of each 
library be extended to include: (1) the 
latest available facts, reports, directories, 
recommendations and instructions for pub- 
lic use during emergency; (2) technical 
information needed by industrial and re- 
search workers; (3) dissemination of 
authentic information and sound teaching 
about government and history and the 
background of the present war. 

This should stimulate libraries to exam- 
ine and evaluate their document collection 
and to see that the necessary publications 
by defense organizations in Washington are 
on file in the library. 


Peoria Public Library announces the fol- 
lowing art exhibits: February 1-14, Car- 
toons by Best Known Newspaper Cartoon- 
ists; February 15-28, National Newspaper 
Photography Contest. 


ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library in Sept.-Nov., 1941 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 


Appellate court 
Repts. of cases: v. 310, 1941. 


Auditor 


Mo. bulle.: v. 17, nos. 7 & 8, Oct. & 
Nov. 1941. 


Commerce commission 


Opinions & orders: v. 20, 1940-41; Mo. 
summary of electric sales in IIl., Oct. 
1941; Mo. summary of gas sales in 
Ill., Oct. 1941; Prel. rept. of electric 
sales to ultimate consumers, Nov. 1941; 
Summary of estimates showing annual 
effect on operating revenues of changes 
in public utility rates, Nov. 1941. 


Conservation, Dept. of 


Digest of game and fish code of IIl.; IIl. 
conservation: v. 6, no. 2 Fall issue, 
1941. 


Emergency relief commission 


Mo. bul. on relief statistics: v. 8, no. 10- 
11, Oct. & Nov. 1941. 


Finance, Dept. of 


Rules & regulations relating to retailers’ 
occupation tax act in force July 1, 


Geological survey 


Oil & gas drilling rept.: no. 61, Nov. 
1941; Oil & gas map of IIl., Aug. 1, 
1941; Publications on the geology, min- 
‘eral resources & mineral industries of 
Ill., Sept. 1941; Rept. of investiga- 
tions: no. 73 Moisture relations of 
banded ingredients in an Ill. coal, by 
O. W. Rees; no. 74 Part 1: Ill. Min- 
eral industry in 1940; Part II, His- 
torical summary, 1919-1939, by W. H. 
Voskuil & G. N. Oliver; no. 77 Chester 
Ostracodes of Ill., by C. L. Cooper. 
1941. 


Highways, Div. of 
Safety bul.: v. 7, no. 12, Dec. 1941. 
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Insurance, Div. of 
Rept: 73d annual, for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1940, parts 1-4, 1941. 


Labor, Dept. of 
Ill. labor bul.: v. 2, no. 5, Nov. 1941. 


Laws, statutes, etc. 

Agents’ & brokers’ license act with re- 
lated provisions of Ill. insurance code 
& dept. rulings, 1941; Civil adminis- 
trative code, 1941; Divorce act, 1941; 
Ill. public utilities act, 1941; Ill. seed 
& weed laws; Laws of Ill. relating to 
negotiable instruments, 1941; Laws re- 
lating to aliens, 1941; Laws relating 
to sales, 1941; Rev. motor vehicle laws 
of Ill.; Uniform & limited partnership 
acts, 1941. 


Legislative reference co uncil—Research 
dept. 

Research rept.: no. 41 Financial respon- 
sibility in motor accidents; no. 42 Ex- 
isting 8& proposed strip-mining legisla- 
tion in the states; no. 43 Problems of 
constitutional revision in Ill. Sept.- 
Nov. 1941. 


Public health, Dept. of 

Address & dist. no. of each of the state’s 
21 dist. health offices, with map show- 
ing the counties served by each, Dec. 
1941; Ed. health circ.: no. 21 Cancer; 
no. 46 Animal experimentation; no. 49 
Undulant fever; no. 120 Teeth & their 
preservation; no. 123 Workbook on 
dental health, v. 1-3; no. 160 Informa- 
tion & instructions relative to birth 
registration; Ill. health messenger: v. 
13, nos. 23-4, Dec. 1 & 15. 


Public instruction, Supt. of 
Circ.: no. 333 Better elementary schools, 
1941; no. 337 Ill. school directory, 
1941-1942; Ed. press bul.: no. 362, 
Dec.; Statistical rept., July 1, 1939 to 
June 30, 1940. 1941. 


Public welfare, Dept. of 
Foster home care for delinquent boys; 
a study of 150 delinquents placed in 


foster homes, by A. D. Kadoch & D. 
Prichard; Welfare bul.: v. 32, no. 11, 
Nov. 1941. 


Secretary of state 


Booklet on safe driving practices & how 
to procure an operator’s license (rev. 
1941). 


State museum 


The living museum: v. 3, no. 10, Dec. 
1941. 


Supreme court 
Ill. official reporter: v. 377, no. 6-7, Nov. 
19 & Dec. 3; v. 378, no. 1, Dec. 17; 
Rules of practice & procedure adopted 
by Supreme court . . . 1941. 


Teachers’ retirement system 


Handbook of information effective as of 
July 1, 1941. 


Treasurer 
Mo. rept.: Dec. 1, 1941. 


University—Engineering experiment station 
Bul.: no. 330 Heat transfer to clouds of 
falling particles, by H. F. Johnstone & 
others; no. 331 Tests of cylindrical 
shells, by W. M. Wilson & E. D. 
Olson; no. 332 Analysis of skew slabs, 

by V. P. Jensen. 1941. 


University—Library 
Library handbook for undergraduate 
students. 1941. 


Vocational education, Bd. for 


Annual rept.: July 1, 1940 to June 30, 
1941 (Bulletin 81). 


Western state teachers college, Macomb 
Quarterly: v. 21, no. 2, Sept. 1941; I. 
Preparation of college freshmen in 
English; II. Achievements of poor col- 
lege readers, by J. J. Welker & L. M. 
Schleier. 


Illinois state historical library 


Journal: v. 34, no. 4, Dec. 1941; Papers 
in Ill. history, 1940. 
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THE ARCHIVES OF 


Collected by Margaret C. Norton 


ILLINOIS 


PROTECTION OF BUILDINGS AGAINST AIR ATTACK* 


Once an administrator or custodian has 
concluded that the records in his charge 
are endangered and that some protective 
measures are warranted, he should cause 
a survey to be made of the premises. In 
doing so he will need competent assistance. 
There should be consultation with qualified 
engineers and architects. Information may 
be obtained from the Office of Civilian De- 
fense and the State and local defense coun- 
cils. Pertinent studies now under way by 
interested professional societies and scien- 
tific institutions will be published from 
time to time. 


PROTECTION FROM EXPLOsIONS.—Adequate 
protection of buildings against direct hits 
by most demolition bombs is not practical. 
It is evident, however, that buildings con- 
structed with frames of steel or reinforced 
concrete withstand direct hits much better 
than buildings constructed with load-bear- 
ing walls of masonry or brick. Such load- 
bearing walls usually collapse when sub- 
jected to direct hits, blasts from near hits, 
or heavy lateral pressures such as that 
caused by earth shock from a bomb ex- 
ploding within the ground nearby. Steel- 
frame structures, properly designed, are 
comparatively immune to earth shock. 
Likewise the blast from a near hit causes 
less damage to buildings of steel-frame or 
concrete-frame construction than to build- 
ings with load-bearing walls. Even though 
one or more of the non-load-bearing walls 
are blown in, the loss is limited. If such 
walls are penetrated by bomb fragments 


* Excerpt from Bulletin No. 3 of the Na- 
tional Archives: The Care of Records in a 
National Emergency. Bulletin No. 3 was 
published by the National Archives in De- 
cember 1941. It comprises two documents: 
“A Joint Report to the Society of American 
Archivists by the Committee on the Protec- 
tion of Archives Against Hazards of War, 
and the Committee on the Emergency Trans- 
fer and Storage of Archives”; and “A Select 
Bibliography on the Conservation of Cul- 
tural Resources in Times of War,” prepared 
by the National Archives. These excerpts 
from the Joint Committee’s Report are re- 
printed here by permission of the Council of 
the Society of American Archivists. Copies 
of this Bulletin can be secured by address- 
ing the Administrative Secretary, The Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, D. C. 


or splinters, serious damage to this type of 
structure is still unlikely. In general steel 
frames appear to fare better than concrete 
provided that the steel frames have been 
fireproofed. Destruction of steel frames by 
fire has been many times greater than 
damage from explosion. 

The advantages of the safer type of 
structure may be had for the storage of 
records without the expense of erecting an 
entirely new building. Perhaps with some 
ingenuity and exploration the administra- 
tor or custodian of records will find a 
structure that can be adapted to his pur- 
pose. Officials of the Archives Nationales 
in Paris have made excellent use of a long 
low building already on the premises that 
at one time had probably been a large 
stable or workshop. Steel frames bearing 
shelves, passageways, and the like were in- 
stalled independently of the old walls. If 
these walls should be blown out by a direct 
hit or blown in by a near one, there is an 
excellent chance that the load-bearing steel 
frame would hold except for any part that 
might be hit directly. 

When the building load is borne by a 
steel or concrete frame, the primary pur- 
pose of the walls, normally, is to withstand 
the elements and, in the event of an at- 
tack, to withstand fragments, splinters, and, 
to some extent, blast. The required thick- 
ness of the more common building ma- 
terials for this purpose, assuming an ex- 
plosion of a 500-pound bomb at a distance 
of 50 feet, is as follows: Brick, 13% 
inches; plain concrete, 15 inches; concrete 
containing normal structural reinforcement, 
12 inches; concrete specially reinforced to 
resist high local stresses in diagonal tension, 
10 inches. Lacking these thicknesses, mild 
steel plate, 1% inches thick, a sand or 
earth revetment, 2% feet thick, or gravel 
or stone held in place by wood or iron will 
yield equivalent protection. 

Whatever precautions are taken may be 
of a permanent or a temporary character. 
Unless the cost is prohibitive permanent 
precautions or measures having some 
peacetime utility are obviously to be pre- 
ferred. This applies to temporary refuges 
for evacuated records as well as to per- 
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manent depositories. What may be chosen 
as a temporary refuge, for example, might 
well continue to serve as an auxiliary or 
overflow depository in peacetime. 

Sandbag barricades, usually restricted to 
the ground floor, have withstood bomb 
fragments very well, but otherwise they 
have not been as effective as it was hoped 
they would be at the outset of the present 
war. They provide no protection from 
earth shock or blast resulting from near 
hits, and, exposed to normal rainfall and 
snow, they disintegrate after a few months. 
As a temporary device, bags of sand, earth, 
or other materials will undoubtedly be 
used. A sandbag revetment with an aver- 
age thickness of 3 feet is a reasonable pro- 
tection against fragments. A small air 
space between the wall and the barricade 
is recommended. Some protection against 
the elements will prolong the life of bags of 
sand or earth. 


Windows and skylights are obviously 
vulnerable points. Windows and other 
apertures on the ground floor can be pro- 
tected from near hits by sand or earth 
facings, 2 to 3 feet thick. All windows 
could receive excellent protection from 1%2- 
inch steel shutters, if they were procurable. 
The danger to personnel from shattered 
glass, like the danger from incendiary 
bombs, is more fully realized as a result 
of experiences in Europe during the pres- 
ent war. Since glass may be shattered by 
explosions at a considerable distance, this 
danger is more widespread than those 
dangers resulting from direct or near hits. 
Except for the effects of a blast from a 
nearby explosion, some protection can be 


had. Windows may be left open or re-— 


moved. Light steel or 2-inch wooden shut- 
ters can be used. Scattering of glass may 
be diminished by devising some adhesive to 
paste to the glass and overlapping the 
frames or by wire netting attached to the 
window sashes. Curtains of heavy ma- 
terials or mattresses may keep out some 
debris and diminish the danger from flying 
glass. Wire netting hung under skylights 
will serve a similar purpose. 

In large buildings containing long cor- 
ridors or rooms of considerable size, strong 
partitions may serve as baffle walls to 
diminish the blast effects of explosions. If 
such walls are fireproofed they may also 
serve as fire breaks. 

In view of recent experiences it is now 
believed that, in most multi-storied build- 
ings of steel-frame or concrete-frame con- 
struction, the safest areas are those in the 
lowest portions near the center of the build- 
ing. The most valuable collections can be 
placed in these areas provided there is 
little danger of the collapse of the whole 
structure or the fall of heavy machinery 
from the roof or upper floors. Such areas 
have protection from the floors above and 
from the intervening partitions as well as 


from the outside walls. In smaller build- 
ings of this construction, areas containing 
valuable collections may be surrounded by 
sandbags. This was done for the most 
valued records in the Hungarian Royal 
State Archives in Budapest, but so far as 
is known its effectiveness has not been 
tested. 

If aerial attack is imminent, the pos- 
sibility of loss of power and water must 
be considered. An improvised water sup- 
ply may be of paramount importance. The 
municipal authorities of Washington, D. C., 
have already requested funds for the con- 
struction of reservoirs at key points in the 
city. Provision of an independent power 
supply may be justified in some cases. Gas 
should be turned off at the control point 
whenever danger is imminent. 


PROTECTION FROM INCENDIARY BOMBS 
AND Fires.—The danger to record mate- 
rials from incendiary bombs or fires fol- 
lowing explosions is acute. In this respect 
the lesson to be learned from the British 
experience is important. There appears to 
be no substitute for constant vigilance dur- 
ing an attack as well as ample prepara- 
tions before an attack. The difficulty of 
the problem to be solved is easily illus- 
trated by the fact that one plane carrying 
a load of 2,000 incendiary bombs and drop- 
ping them in lots of 40 per second can 
cover an area nearly 3 miles long and 300 
feet wide, with one bomb, on the average, 
falling in each 50 x 50 foot square within 
the area. 


Most incendiary bombs will break 
through the average roof. Frequently their 
fall will be broken by the next obstruction, 
usually that of an attic floor. If the attic 
or upper floors contain inflammable ma- 
terial it will be difficult to limit the de- 
struction. To withstand the penetrative 
power of a small incendiary bomb weighing 
a little over 2 pounds, according to the in- 
formation now accepted as correct, would 
require 3% to 4 inches of reinforced port- 
land cement concrete or %-inch of mild 
steel. The resistance that can be expected 
from existing roofs can be gauged from 
these figures. The strength of the roofing 
itself would of course diminish the require- 
ments of the reinforcement. It must be 
assumed, moreover, that if protection 
against the smaller incendiary bombs is 
effective larger bombs would be used. 


Protective measures against incendiary 
bombs may be directed against their pene- 
tration and, in the event that they do pene- 
trate, against fire hazards by the provision 
of coverings on which the bombs can burn 
out without starting a fire. Both of these 
objectives may be attained in some degree 
at least by a single precaution. Existing 
roofs might be strengthened with mats of 
concrete reinforced with metal mesh. Two- 
inch mats of this type should be borne by 
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a properly designed roof without further 
reinforcing. When the contents of a build- 
ing are of great value, greater thicknesses 
of the reinforced concrete are justified. 
This will usually entail strengthening the 
roof supports. Wood roof sheathing or 
flooring can be protected against combus- 
tion alone by thinner coverings. A 1%- 
inch to 2-inch thickness of loose granular 
incombustible materials, such as limestone 
screenings, slate dust, dry sand, or ground 
slag are among those proposed. Some 
effort, however, must be made to insure 
against too much disturbance of the fill. 
Some covering such as a metal mesh may 
be used for this purpose. With or without 
fill a tight deck is desirable. 

Since there is no detonation from in- 
cendiary bombs and they penetrate most 
roofs, their discovery is difficult and par- 
ticularly so in adverse weather conditions. 
But early discovery is of the highest im- 
portance. British regulations now require 
one watcher station on each defended roof 
and upper story and one additional station 
for every 8,000 square feet. Watcher sta- 
tions at ground level are required at 400- 
foot to 500-foot intervals. Watcher sta- 
tions must be given protection against frag- 
ments from anti-aircraft shells, flying de- 
bris, and the effects of near hits by light 
bombs. More detailed instructions and 
supervision, equipment, and training in this 
respect can be expected from the civilian 
defense authorities in due time. 

Bombs of the thermite magnesium alloy 
type once ignited cannot be extinguished or 


approached until the thermite mixture 
burns out. This takes about 1 minute. 
Thereafter if the bomb is doing any dam- 
age or lighting the way for other raiders, its 
burning may be restrained by covering it 
with dry sand, ashes, or clay. Moisture of 
any kind accelerates the burning. When 
the glow has subsided the bomb can be 
picked up with long tongs and removed in 
a container filled with dry sand, ashes, or 
clay. On exposure to the air, the bomb 
will reignite until it has burned itself out. 
Its burning time can be reduced to a few 
minutes by the cautious application of a 
fine spray of water. 

Recently it has been found that some 
types of magnesium alloy bombs contain 
explosive charges that may go off at any 
time during the burning period. This may 
cause the bomb to jump 10 feet or more 
and should be anticipated in the applica- 
tion of controls described here or to be de- 
vised later. 

Experiments and tests of materials and 
equipment to be used against incendiary 
bombs are now being made. Reports on 
their efficiency will be made from time to 
time. In this and similar matters admin- 
istrators and custodians of records will 
have the guidance of civilian defense 
authorities, State and local defense coun- 
cils, and local fire-fighting units. Because 
of the peculiar extent of the fire hazard 
to record groups, each administrator or 
custodian thereof is responsible for the ad- 
ditional precautions that are necessary in 
his case. 
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